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WAS GUSTAVUS VASA THE FIRST AMERICAN 
DRAMA? 

A few months ago the following statements appeared in the 
Swedish-American press: "The first American drama written 
by an American and performed in this country treated strangely 
enough of a Swedish theme. The play was given, not by pro- 
fessional actors but by Harvard students in 1690, and bore the 
title Gustavas Vasa." One journalist ventures the opinion that 
the author was a descendant of an early Swedish immigrant, who 
had settled in Delaware some fifty years before the alleged 
presentation of the play, and adds: "It is only natural that the 
remarkable adventures of Gustavas Vasa should provoke 
dramatic treatment wherever the story of his life was suffi- 
ciently well known." 

The immediate source for these assertions and subsequent 
questions and controversies, as indicated in at least one of the 
Swedish-American newspapers, was A History of the Theatre 
in America by Arthur Hornblow,^ a large, illustrated work in 
two volumes, that had been published in Philadelphia in 1919, 
and which purported to give an accurate, comprehensive his- 
tory of the American stage. However pleasantly startling this 
bit of news might seem to an American reader of Swedish 
ancestry, there was no valid reason, then, either for discounting 
the ethnic pride and enthusiasm of the Swedish-born journalists 
or for doubting the statements of a conscientious, one-hundred 
per cent American authority. Though anxious to believe 
the positive, a feeling of deeper interest and curiosity prompted 
the present writer to verify the source for the mere sake of 
verification. Sure enough! In volume I, page 10, Mr. Horn- 
blow writes: 

"Most of the acting at this early period [in America], even 
in Virginia and Maryland where there were no laws against 
plays, was almost entirely undertaken by amateurs and college 
students. We know, for instance, that it was Harvard students 
and not professionals who in 1690 appeared in Gustavus Vasa, 
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the first play written by an American to be played in this 
country." 

And again, on pages 29-30 of the same volume: 

"Exactly when the first dramatic performance was given in 
America it is, of course, impossible to say. There are records in 
Virginia of a play being acted in that colony and the players 
summoned to court in consequence as early as 1665, but this 
was evidently only an amateur effort. In 1690 Harvard 
students gave a performance at Cambridge, Mass., of Benjamin 
Colman's tragedy Gustavus Vasa, the first play written by an 
American acted in America, of which we have any knowledge." 

Substantially the same words are repeated on page 51, in 
connection with a few biographical facts about Benjamin Col- 
mari. The latter, born 1673 in Boston, graduated from Harvard 
in 1692, entered the pulpit the following year, became a highly 
respected and influential minister of the Gospel, and departed 
this life in 1747. 

In other words, a super-patriotic, hero-worshipping Harvard 
youngster of seventeen, contaminated, as we might suppose, 
by the incipient feeling of dissatisfaction with England, chose 
the Swedish liberator Gustavus Vasa as his model, and made 
him the hero of a dramatic protest — the first piece written by 
a native and acted on Colonial soil. And certainly no historical 
character was a more worthy model for Colonial aspirations! 
Plausible enough! Though the year 1690 was rather early for 
open revolution, we might well imagine the play to be written 
secretly, perhaps, played with a certain secrecy to a selected 
audience by cautious, equiminded comrades, and the printing 
of the manuscript postponed until some more propitious date. 
Or, the youthful life of the Swedish king might easily have 
furnished the material for a strong heroic romance. There was 
love, bravery, and adventure enough in the historical proto- 
type! 

Whatever the motive, Mr. Hornblow had evidently implicit 
faith in the facts of the case, a faith so convincingly expressed 
that it seemed a simple matter to procure a copy of the original, 
either book or manuscript, and proceed forthwith by giving a 
detailed description of the same to couple one's name with 
that of the illustrious Swede and his Harvard admirer and pro- 
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ject all three into a more glorious immortality. But here is 
where the trouble began. As the writer proceeded with the 
verification it soon became apparent that his racial vanity and 
scholastic honesty would be put to a severe test before the in- 
vestigation was over. This paper is meant to be a dispassionate 
record of his findings. 

One newspaper announced that the manuscript of Colman's 
Gustavus Vasa was available in the New York Public Library; 
that the work could hardly be called a masterpiece; and that the 
author apparently knew little or nothing of Swedish history. 
This rang true enough, and I wrote with considerable confi- 
dence for further particulars, asking incidentally whether it 
would be possible to have a photostat copy made. The answer 
was bafiling and aroused suspicion: there was no record of any 
such MS in the Library. Nor did the correspondent believe 
that it had ever been printed. Two references to books men- 
tioning Colman's play were inserted, one of those being the 
above compilation by Hornblow. The other, Early American 
Plays by Oscar Wegelin, first edition (New York, 1900 — the 
second edition, 1905, omits the reference to Colman's alleged 
dramatic attempt) states on page 24 in a note by John Malone 
that Benjamin Colman's Gustavus Vasa was in manuscript, 
but gives no date and says nothing about the performance of the 
tragedy. 

An inquiry sent to the librarian of Harvard College brought 
no positive information. Referring to the supposed representa- 
tion of Colman's work, Mr. Lane writes: "So far as I know, 
nothing of the kind is mentioned in any of the early College 
Records. Neither is anything said in Turrell's Life of Colman, 
nor in the diaries of Sewall and Cotton Mather, where one 
might possibly expect to find something. — I have asked several 
professors in the College who would be likely to know some- 
thing of the matter, but have not learned anything." 

Through the active courtesy of Professor A. H. Quinn of 
the University of Pennsylvania, a well-known student of the 
early American drama, I was enabled to get further data on the 
subject, though most of it of a negative character. It appears 
from his private correspondence with the authors and scholars 
immediately concerned that John Malone was the authority 
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for Mr. Hornblow's statements and that Mr. Wegelin no longer 
believes there was such a thing as Colman's Gustavus Vasa. 
Says Mr. Wegelin: 

"My opinion is that such a play was never written or played. 
Mr. Malone is long dead and he was not a bibliographer. As far 
as I know, he never made the statement that the piece had been 
played at Harvard or anywhere else. No MS is known to exist. 
He meant simply to imply that it was not printed. From what 
I have read about Dr. Colman I hardly think that he would have 
written a play. I doubt if such a performance would have been 
permitted at that early day at Harvard, and while I do not 
believe that such a play was ever written by Colman, it may be 
that a dialogue of some kind might have been given. I have 
spent some time trying to trace this doubtful play but can find 
no record of it and neither can the Harvard Library staff." 

Professor Quinn himself, who has been working in the field 
of the Early American Drama for years, frankly confessed that 
he had never heard of Colman's play until Mr. Hornblow's 
book appeared, and did not hesitate to accept Mr. Wegelin's 
conclusions. 

But where did John Malone obtain his information? Evt 
dently from a passage in The Dramatic Authors of America 
by James Rees (playwright and author of the national drama 
Washington at Valley Forge), published in Philadelphia in 
1845. Assuming the rdle of a knowing critic, Mr. Rees, com- 
menting on an article in the American Quarterly Review dealing 
with the history of the early American drama, makes this 
statement: 

"There are one or two errors in this article which we beg to 
correct. The first tragedy written in America (at least known 
as such) was Gustavus Vasa, written by Benjamin Colman, a 
student of Harvard College" (pp. 76-77). 

No date is given of the performance and no authority cited. 
In 1866, in Foot-Prints of a Letter-Carrier, the same author 
apparently contradicts himself in a manner which makes the 
value of his assertions extremely dubious. Says Mr. Rees 
(p. 125): — "it was not until 1720 that the first play was written 
on the American continent." In the very next paragraph he 
tells us that "Benjamin Coleman, or, as some wrote it, Colman, 
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was born in Boston, Oct. 19, 1676. While at Harvard he wrote 
the tragedy of Gustavus Vasa, and this was the first play enacted 
by a company of amateurs in the colonies." Rees does not 
mention the date 1690 anywhere, and Benjamin Colman 
was not a student at Harvard in 1720, having graduated 
twenty-eight years before, so we get no evidence here of a 
1690 performance. There was another Colman, it seems, who 
graduated from Harvard in 1727, but neither is his name con- 
nected with the date 1720, hence a possible confusion of names 
does not explain the discrepancy. 

The late Thomas Goddard Wright, in his dissertation on 
Literary Culture in Early New England (Yale Press, 1920), 
though making numerous references to Dr. Colman's work, 
has nothing to say of his supposed experimentation in the 
dramatic field. 

The problem, then, reduced to its lowest terms is: How did 
James Rees in 1845 connect the name of Benjamin Colman with 
a tragedy, Gustavus Vasa, under the circumstances described? 
There must have been some definite reason for it, and Gustavus 
Vasa is not a name likely to be manufactured out of nothing. 
The existence of such a work, we must admit, looks exceedingly 
doubtful, — though it is always diflScult to prove a negative — 
yet we must also take care lest we dismiss the positive side of the 
case too early for the lack of tangible evidence. The fact that 
the Reverend Ebenezer Turrell, son-in-law of the Reverend 
Dr. Colman, in 1749, the year before the State of Massachu- 
setts passed a law forbidding all "stage-plays and other theatri- 
cal entertainments," should fail to mention the alleged tragedy 
in the biography* of his ministerial father-in-law, or in the list 
of his works appended at the end, proves nothing about young 
Colman's undergraduate activities. In fact, would we not have 
been surprised if he had mentioned it? True, the historical 
model concerned was of a sufficiently noble mind and heroic, 
not to say religious, temperament and character to stand the 
test even of a straight-laced Puritan of 1690, but that was not 
the point. In New England, at that time, stage presentations 
of all kinds were considered an agency of the devil, pure and 

• The Life and Character of the Reverend Benjamin Colman, D. D., by 
Ebenezer Turrell, A. M., 1749. 
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simple, and we could easily imagine an orthodox Bostonian 
doing penance the rest of his life — perhaps by entering the 
ministry — for having dabbled with such hell-fire during his 
youth. It is safe to say, that if Colman did write such a play, 
he did not advertise it in 1690 more than was necessary, and 
later not at all. 

Another fact should be remembered. Mr. Turrell himself 
testifies that he did not mention all of Colman's works in his 
biography. "I had," writes the son-in-law in a kind of epilog, 
"(with no small Labor) prepared a large Appendix to the fore- 
going Narrative, containing many curious and entertaining 
Pieces in Prose and Verse (which I laid by in my Searches and 
Researches among the Doctor's Papers) some of which I found 
would not stand well under either of the Ten Chapters — But 
these must be buried for want of sufl&cient Subscriptions and 
Encouragement" — (p. 237). To be sure, there is no mention 
made here of suppression of material for moral reasons, but 
naturally there would not be. It is not at all impossible, there- 
fore, that among the unpublished "curious and entertaining 
Pieces in Prose and Verse" was a juvenile manuscript of a 
dramatic attempt, once played and then forgotten or ignored, 
which in 1749 was temporarily laid aside, with or without spe- 
cial motive, and later resuscitated under more liberal auspices 
by someone who handed down the fact of its existence to pos- 
terity but neglected to take care of the original papers. Of no 
great consequence perhaps, intrinsically, he failed to recognize 
their chronological import, and the play or fragment was finally 
lost entirely. 

Some such theory seems at least plausible. Yet we may 
well ask, incidentally, how thoroughly a Swedish king reigning 
between 1521 and 1560 was known outside of Scandinavian terri- 
tory in 1690 and thereafter. Is it likely that he was or could be 
known by a seventeen-year old student in Cambridge, Mass., 
at that time? It was during the decade of 1690 that the life 
and work of Gustavus Vasa began to be studied and made the 
subject of a literary production in France. Mile. Caumont 
de la Force published a novel, Gustave Vasa. Histoire de Suhde, 
in Paris, 1696, six years after the alleged play by Colman in 
America. Alexis Piron wrote a tragedy, Gustave Wasa, which 
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was performed on the Comedie Franfaise, Jan. 7, 1733. A 
short time later the Englishman Henry Brooke (1703-1783) 
published a tragedy of the same name — later translated into 
French — which was scheduled for production at Drury Lane 
theatre in 1739, but was finally forbidden by the authorities 
because of its revolutionary tendencies. This historical drama 
— it can hardly be called a "tragedy" — was played, however, 
four times on the uncensored Dublin stage during the season 
1744-45 in a slightly modified form under the name of The 
Patriot. So the Swedish king was known to the literary world 
both in the British Isles and on the Continent from 1696 on. 

It may be noted here that Brooke's play found considerable 
favor in America during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and became a kind of battle-play of the American Revolution. 
An important event of the theatrical season of 1782, in Balti- 
more, as Mr. Hornblow correctly reports (p. 159, I), "was the 
first production in America, June 14, of Henry Brooke's tragedy 
Gustavus Vasa, or The Deliverer of His Country. — In view of the 
political situation, the presentation of the patriotic drama at 
this time was particularly timely. It received a hearty ovation, 
and on this occasion and for several years later was inscribed 
to George Washington as 'the deliverer of his country.' " 

Mr. Hornblow warns in a footnote (ibid., p. 159) against 
confusing this drama with Colman's product of strictly Amer- 
ican origin. It would, indeed, seem unreasonable to confound 
two works so far apart in time of composition, but they have 
at least the title in common, and somewhere, somehow — strange 
things happen in literary history — there may have been this 
extraordinary confusion of dates, circumstances and author- 
ship. Yet the probability of it is remote. Sober judgment, I 
think, would also reject any theory of wilful deception. 

The present status of the controversy, evoked by the un- 
qualified declarations of Mr. Hornblow, may be summarized 
as follows: Few living students of the early American drama 
believe that there was such a tragedy as Gustavus Vasa, written 
by Benjamin Colman, or that this was performed by Harvard 
students in 1690. Harvard seems to know nothing about it. 
No manuscript is known to exist, and it was never printed. 
The suggestion that Colman chose a Swedish subject because 
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of Swedish descent must be rejected, for his parents came from 
England. We do know that there was a Benjamin Colman in 
Harvard in 1690, who was then seventeen years old, that he 
applied himself to "liberal sciences," i.e., to a broad education, 
while in college, and that some of his work of an "entertaining" 
nature was never published. He was brought up under austere 
Puritanic discipline in his home, and became a noted theologian 
and preacher after leaving college. Beginning with the year 
1696 the historical Gustavus becomes the subject of literary 
treatment in France, but this could obviously have had no 
influence on Colman if the date of his play was 1690. He must, 
then, have received his impulse either from his own reading, 
possibly from some course in history, or from contact with 
students of Swedish descent. I can find no authority whatever 
for the date 1690. The earliest reference to Colman's alleged 
authorship, so far as I have been able to trace it, is in James 
Rees's Dramatic Authors of America, published in 1845, which 
does not seem to rest on very solid sources, and the language 
itself is vague and contradictory. There may be an inexplicable 
confusion of titles with the Englishman Brooke's tragedy of the 
same name, which was acted in America, beginning 1782, and 
continued to be played during the first part of the nineteenth 
century. We know, for instance, that the mother of Edgar 
Allen Poe played the part of Christina in Gustavus Vasa during 
her last season. Because of the uniqueness of the name of the 
subject it is difficult to conceive of downright fraud, but we 
are obliged to admit that so far we have no satisfactory evidence 
for designating the supposed production by Colman as the 
first American drama.' 

Adolph B. Benson 
Yale University 

' It is the wish and hope of the writer that this brief article will help stimu- 
late further investigation in the subject by those interested, and ultimately 
lead to more illuminating information, either positive or negative. 



